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THE PROBLEM OF THE CHINESE IN THE PHILIPPINES 

RUSSELL M'CULLOCH STORY 

The close of the war with Spain in 1898 and the cession of the Phil- 
ippines to the United States brought to this country a number of serious 
and difficult problems in the islands other than those immediately con- 
nected with the exercise of governmental control over them. Not the 
least among these problems was that which concerned the presence of 
the Chinese and the question as to their future admission or exclusion 
from the islands. An attempted solution was reached in the extension 
to the islands in September, 1899, of the exclusion laws of the United 
States. These laws are based upon the limited treaties of 1880 and of 
1894, both of which modified the general treaty of 1868. The latter 
treaty provides for the free admission of Americans to China and also 
for the unrestricted entrance of the Chinese to the United States. At 
the time of the agitation against the incoming of the Chinese in the 
seventies, negotiations were commenced with China which in the treaty 
of 1880 secured her consent for a limited suspension of the admission 
rights of the Chinese to the United States. A similar concession was 
obtained from China in 1894, limited to ten years in its operation. 
Since the expiration of this treaty China has claimed that the provisions 
of the treaty of 1868 obtained, while the United States has contended 
that the treaties of 1880 and of 1894 abrogated the rights of the Chinese 
to free admission to United States territory. This contention of the 
United States is obviously forced and without sufficient basis either in 
theory or in fact, and the interpretation is maintained solely because of 
the weakness of China and her inability to prevent the United States 
from ignoring her protests. This attitude of inattention would hardly 
be assumed toward a more able and aggressive nation. 

Notwithstanding these facts it may be assumed that the sentiment in 
the United States on the question of Chinese exclusion is so strong that 
any treaty which provides for the free admission of the Chinese must 
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ultimately be nullified in one way or another. But the problem in the 
Philippines is a great deal more complicated if a policy of exclusion is 
to be carried out. Such a policy can even be seriously questioned as 
to its basis in wisdom, equity and necessity, economic or political. 
Although frequently expelled from the islands by the Spaniards the 
Chinese had been enjoying comparative freedom during the last fifty 
years of Spanish rule. The restrictions which were imposed did not 
constitute any real exclusion. The number of the Chinese in the 
Philippines had increased at a wonderful rate and their activity had 
been such as to aid materially in the advancement of the business 
interests of the archipelago. Hence, when by military order the 
United States policy of exclusion was made operative in September, 
1899, the Chinese minister, Mr. Wu Ting-fang, entered an immediate 
protest. As early as February of the same year Mr. Wu had inquired 
of Secretary of State Hay as to " what policy the United States govern- 
ment intends or is likely to adopt in dealing with the question of Chi- 
nese immigration to the Philippines. " Mr. Wu in this memorandum 
pointed out that while the treaty of peace had not yet been ratified, the 
United States was in control; that the trade between China and the 
Philippines was centuries old and very large; that there were many 
Chinese in the Philippines as artisans, farmers, traders, merchants, 
bankers, etc.; that the treaties of 1880 and 1894 relating to exclusion 
pertained only to the North American continent, and there only because 
of peculiar labor conditions which did not obtain in the Philippines. 1 
In his protest in September Mr. Wu called attention to the fact that the 
exclusion was unwarranted as a military measure; that it was a depar- 
ture from the announced policy of the president to leave the status quo 
until congress should determine the relation of the Philippines to the 
United States; and that it was an injustice to the Chinese subjects in the 
islands and would disturb the relations between the two governments. 
Having received no reply from Secretary Hay, Mr. Wu protested again 
in November and still again in December, calling particular attention to 
the exclusion of merchants and others of the exempt classes specified 
in the treaty of 1894. In a communication dated May 7, 1900, Mr. Wu 
makes the statement that the presence of the Chinese in the Philippines 

1 See complete correspondence in Document 397, 1st Sess., 56th Cong. 
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is indispensable to "the proper development of those islands." He 
also observed that this was the unanimous testimony of American and 
European travelers and students. 

Apparently, however, the American government was from the first 
determined on a policy of exclusion. The report of the Schurmann 
commission in 1899 stated that the problem of Chinese immigration 
as affecting commerce and business "is serious and demands consid- 
eration. " It was also emphasized that the natives opposed the coming 
of the Chinese. 2 In the testimony submitted to this commission during 
its sittings in Manila, Mr. Neil MacLeod, the representative of the 
London Times, suggested that the entrance of the Chinese be restricted 
by means of a tax. 3 The memorandum of Mr. Gabriel Garcia Ageo, also 
submitted to this commission, concludes that the Chinese had been 
unduly protected by Spain to the detriment both of Spain and of the 
Philippines; that the losses to the islands had been considerable, for the 
Chinese consumed imports from China. He suggested three measures 
of restriction: first, impose heavy duties on Chinese goods; second, 
impose heavy duties on opium; and third, prevent the Chinese from 
engaging in agriculture. Mr. Ageo laid stress, however, on the fact that 
the Chinese fill a need in the Philippines, especially in the cities and in 
the performance " of unhealthy tasks. " 4 

The charges which were urged against the Chinese being admitted 
to the islands and which formed the basis for the action of the United 
States military may be summarized as follows: 

(1) They remit their earnings to China; 5 (2) they practice cheat- 
ing and deception in trade and business; 6 (3) they intermarry and 
the halfbreeds are troublesome; 7 (4) the influence of the Chinese is 
generally degrading; 8 (5) the Chinese do not bring their wives to the 
islands. 9 

The dilemma with which the United States government found itself 

2 Report of the Schurmann Philippine Commission, vol. i, pp. 150-159. 

3 Ibid., vol, ii, pp. 48, 49. 

4 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 432 et seq.; p. 444. 

5 Ibid., p. 17. 

• Ibid., p. 18. 

7 Ibid., pp. 187-190; p. 19. 

8 Report of the First Philippine Commission, vol. ii, p. 178. 
» Ibid., p. 55. 
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confronted was a trying one. The one horn consisted of a desire to 
satisfy the demands of the labor element in this country and of the 
Filipinos by the adoption of a policy of exclusion; the other of a demand 
on the part of contractors of labor, the Chinese government, the Chinese 
residents of the islands, and of numerous travelers in the archipelago 
for at least a restricted admission. It was then generally admitted, and 
is so still, that the free admission of the Chinese would greatly hasten 
the development of the islands. But the real issue at stake then and 
now and the question which must be most fully considered is whether 
or not the presence of the Chinese is essential to the best development 
of the Philippines. This is the problem which the United States has 
tried to solve in adopting the slogan of "The Philippines for the Fili- 
pinos." And working on the basis that the islands can be better 
developed, or at least as well developed, by the Filipinos alone as with 
the aid of the Chinese, a rigid exclusion policy has been adopted, rein- 
forced by a system of registration which admits of the deportation of 
all Chinese found in the islands whose names are not registered. All 
who enter and leave the islands are accurately measured and descrip- 
tions taken so that evasions of the laws are practically impossible. 
These measures have been made possible by three successive steps on 
the part of the United States : first, the military order extending to the 
Philippines and enforcing there the exclusion of the Chinese as in the 
United States; second, the enactment of congress in 1902 establishing 
exclusion; and third, the enactment of the Philippine government 
in 1903. 10 

The passage and enforcement of the above laws has not, however, 
done away with the immense sentiment which favors the admission of 
the Chinese to the islands. Consequently agitation has not ceased 
upon the question, and, while the policy of the United States has 
remained unchanged, a candid consideration of the problem is timely. 
One of the first questions which will arise in any discussion is, What 
has been the record of the Chinese in the islands? Before the American 
occupation the record of arrivals and departures of the Chinese shows 
an increase of 36,250 in the five years from 1889 to 1893. In the first 
five years of American occupation from 1899 to 1903 the excess of 

10 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no. 58, May, 1905, p. 861. 
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arrivals over departures was but 8624 and this entire excess came in 
the first three years of the period, the excess of departures during the 
last two years of the period being 122." The arrivals have slightly 
exceeded the departures since 1903, but the Chinese population in the 
islands may be said to have become practically stationary by 1901. 
The census of 1903, published in 1905, shows that there are in the 
islands 41,035 Chinese, though private estimates go up to 100,000. 12 
Under Spanish administration an effort was made to admit the Chinese 
only for purposes of unskilled labor, the lower kinds of service, and for 
agriculture. The immigrants were forbidden to engage in any trade, 
art, industry, or commercial occupation. Chinese imported for the 
raising of tobacco were not taxed. But in 1877 there were only 197 
Chinese engaged in agriculture in the islands. In 1879 a Spanish 
writer says that the Chinaman could at will leave Manila without food, 
light, or clothing, for he had monopolized all the retail commerce. He 
also adds that not a Chinaman devoted himself to agriculture. 13 The 
fact of the matter seems to be that the history of the Chinaman in the 
Philippines is very similar to what it has been elsewhere — he will engage 
in the lower grades of occupations only when forced to do so. Hence 
the utility of the Chinaman for performing the less desirable tasks in the 
industrial development of the Philippines may well be questioned. 
To use him in such lines means the countenancing of contract labor or 
peonage, both of which would be contrary to the principles of American 
administration. However, in work on public improvements such as 
road building the Chinese have been extensively used even since the 
American occupation. Mr. N. W. Holmes, chief engineer of the United 
States Philippine Commission in 1902 says that " 1000 Chinamen at one 
peso per day are worth more than all the labor Luzon could furnish at 
the rate of board alone."" Mr. Robert McGregor, city engineer of 
Manila, claims that the Chinese laborer will do 20 per cent more than 
the Filipino and require less superintendence. 15 Lieutenant J. H. Rice 
of the ordnance department, U. S. A., states that the Chinese are 

11 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no 58, May 1905, p. 859. 

12 Census of the Philippine Islands, 1905, vol. ii, p. 14. 

13 Bulletin of Bureau of Labor, no. 58, May, 1905, p. 860. 

14 Report of the Philippine Commission (1902), part i, p. 157. 

15 Ibid., p. 177. 
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superior to the Filipinos in skill, ability and steadiness. 16 Mr. J. F. 
Norton, the chief civil engineer, wrote in 1903 that there was no possi- 
bility of finishing the proposed railroad lines except by the importation 
of Chinese or other foreign labor. 17 In 1902 Governor William H. Taft 
reported that the Benguet road engineer and the merchants of Manila 
both favored a foreign labor supply, inferring the natural source of such 
supply, the Chinese. 18 The development of the Philippines demands 
a labor supply and the lack of a sufficient supply is conceded to have 
retarded and is today retarding the development desired. Chinese 
coolie labor seems to meet the requirements. But as already explained 
the Chinese will not remain at this labor except by penal contract. 
They do not even seek it voluntarily because the real wages paid for 
the lower grades of work performed is no higher in the Philippines 
than in China. 19 At best it might be a little higher, but would not 
serve to attract great numbers of Chinese. However, contract labor 
will not be tolerated. Thus with no inducement offered the Chinese 
coolie and his being protected from forced labor the prospects of a 
large influx of this class of Chinese, even were they unrestricted, 
would not be threatening. Today there are almost none of this type 
of Chinese in the islands. 

The position of the Chinaman in relation to agriculture has been 
touched upon. The futility of any expectation that the Chinese will 
go into agriculture to any great extent is shown in the census figures for 
1905, when of the total Chinese population in the islands but 602 could 
be classed as agriculturalists or 0.048 per cent of the total agricultural 
population of the archipelago. 20 Less than 1 per cent of the Chinese 
were agriculturalists. 21 Therefore no plea for the admission of the 
Chinese as a means of developing agriculture seems to be well supported 
by the present attitude of the Chinese now in the islands toward agricul- 
ture. In this particular the facts would seem to warrant their exclu- 
sion, for in reality no injustice is being done to them nor indeed to the 
interests of the Philippines. 

19 Report of the Philippine Commission (1902) part i, pp. 257-258. 

17 Ibid. (1903), vol. i, pp. 404, 405. 

18 Ibid. (1902), part i, pp. 23, 24. 

19 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no. 58, May, 1905, p. 870. 

20 Census of the Philippine Islands, 1905, vol. ii, pp. 894, 895. 

21 Ibid., p. 118. 
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The place occupied by the Chinese in some of the other walks of life, 
especially those requiring skill or business ability, is clear. In manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits the Chinaman is generally conceded 
to be "a more efficient workman than the Filipino." 22 He excels in 
shipbuilding, machinery making, repair work, rope making, textile 
manufacturing, and furniture making. Some of these industries suffer 
continual depression in the Philippines because of the competition with 
the Chinese, particularly with Hongkong, Shanghai, and other great 
Asiatic ports. This competition must limit the extent to which manu- 
facturing can be successfully and profitably carried on in the islands, 
even should Chinese labor be freely admitted. Recourse must be had 
to the aptitude of the Filipino for machinery and the superior industrial 
organization under American control. Of the present number of 
Chinese in the Philippines a total of 6710 are engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, which is 0.69 per cent of the total number of 
people in the islands engaged in similar occupations, and 16 per cent of 
the number of Chinese in the islands. 23 Inasmuch as a great many of 
those in the Filipino ranks who are classified under this head are women 
who engage in weaving and other home production, the real importance 
of the Chinese in the manufacturing and mechanical industries is 
probably greater than the figures will actually show. But on the whole 
their influence is not of such importance as to warrant any conclusions 
as to the necessity of the Chinese for the best and fullest development 
of the islands. If the tariff policies of the Philippine government or of 
the United States should radically change then the conditions would 
be altered, but there is little prospect of such an extreme modification in 
the situation and hence the tariff policy may be omitted from this 
discussion. 

Of the Chinese in the islands almost 24 per cent are engaged in 
domestic and personal service. 24 Over 7.2 per cent are cooks. Yet 
this classification of Chinese comprises only 1.7 per cent of the total 
population engaged in such tasks. 25 Their superiority is hardly ever 

22 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no. 58, May, 1905, pp. 858, 859. 
28 Census of the Philippine Islands (1905), vol. ii, pp. 894, 895. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., p. 118. 
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questioned and they are much preferred to the natives. 26 But the 
demand for Chinese in personal service and the degree of their superior- 
ity in such work is not sufficient to warrant either a demand for their 
free admission or their exclusion, except as some better reason may thus 
be supplemented. 

There are eighty-seven Chinese in the Philippines engaged in profes- 
sional activities, only 0.84 per cent of the total number of persons in 
such pursuits. 27 Thus this sphere of activity may also be eliminated as 
a basis for any conclusions that they are necessary for the best develop- 
ment of the islands. Of the number of persons engaged in unknown or 
unproductive occupations the Chinese furnish but 0.04 per cent, which 
however, was 3.07 per cent of the total Chinese population. But over 
55 per cent of this class of Chinese were women. 28 Therefore, so far as 
these figures mean anything they show that the Chinese are a self- 
supporting independent element in the population. 

For the real part played by the Chinese in the economic life of the 
Philippine Islands one must look at the figures which in the census 
taken in 1903 are grouped under the head of Trade and Transportation. 
(See tables, p. 900) . Under this division are classified 23,364 Chinese, 
comprising 10.26 per cent of the entire number of those thus occupied. 29 
As merchants the Chinese stand preeminent, 33.9 per cent of them 
being so classified, while 14.7 per cent of them are salesmen and 2 per 
cent are clerks. 30 It is suggested that the only reason why the China- 
man has so widely gone into commercial life is because he cannot com- 
pete with the native labor, especially the unskilled workmen. This at 
least has been inferred from the fewness of the agricultural workers 
after a half century of practically unrestricted admission to the islands 
prior to American occupation. 31 The Chinaman is feared in commercial 
circles. The census report says that the "Chinaman in Manila, with 
his gainful instincts, indifference to surroundings, persistence and 

25 Mrs. Campbell-Dauncey in her work An English Woman in the Philippines, 
p. 176, claims that despite Governor Taft's praise for the Filipinos, Mrs. Taft pre- 
ferred and employed Chinese servants. 

27 Census of the Philippine Islands (1905), vol. ii, pp. 894, 895. 

28 Ibid. 
23 Ibid. 

30 Ibid., p. 118. 

31 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no. 58, May, 1905, p. 869. 
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greater skill, has always been largely in evidence and ready to compete 
successfully with the Filipinos in nearly all trades and drive them to 
occupations of lower and less profitable kinds." 32 This suggests a 
different idea, viz: that the Chinaman will not compete with the 
Filipino unskilled labor because he can do better in commercial lines of 

TABLE I. 

This table shows the occupations of the Chinese in the Philippines as classified in the 

Census of 1905. 



Male. 



Female. 



Total. 



Per cent of 
total num- 
ber in 
same class. 



Agriculture 

Professional work 

Domestic and personal 

Trade and transportation 

Manufacturing and mechanical. 
Unknown or unproductive 



601 

86 

9,696 

23,330 

6,670 

688 



1 

1 

107 

34 

40 

843 



602 

87 

9,803 

23,364 

6,710 

1,531 



0.048 
0.34 
1.70 
10.26 
0.69 
0.04 



Cf. Philippine Census, vol. ii, pp. 894-5. 



TABLE II. 
This table shows the total number of natives and of Chinese in the different occupations' 



Natives. 



Chinese. 



Agriculture 

Professional work 

Domestic and personal 

Trade and transportation 

Manufacturing and mechanical 



1,162,108 


601 


21,155 


86 


420,044 


9,696 


120,004 


23,330 


234,970 


6,670 



Cf. Philippine Census, vol. ii, pp. 894-5. 

activity. An American lumber merchant is opposed to the admission 
of the Chinese, saying, "They drive Americans out of business." 33 
Even an European mercantile employer of labor on a large scale says, 
"As to Chinese, so long as they are allowed in the country only as 

32 Census of the Philippine Islands (1905), vol. iv, p. 432. 

33 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no. 58, May, 1905, p. 865. 
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laborers, it might not be so bad; but if they are to go into business, like 
they do now, as soon as they have saved a little money it would be a very 
bad thing. " M Another American merchant says, " .... if the 
Chinese are allowed, they might drive all the Americans here out of the 
islands by their competition. " 35 When these statements are considered 
the animus for the exclusion of the Cihnese from a commercial point of 
view becomes more evident. In Manila the Rozario, a broad street and 
one of the principal thoroughfares, is occupied chiefly by Chinese shops 
and is a busy place. 36 The principal traders in Iloilo, the second sea- 
port in the islands in importance, are Chinese or Chinese mestizos. 37 
The Chinese form the intermediaries between the foreign merchants and 
the natives, being trusted by the latter. 38 By means of bamboo freight 
boats the Chinese are able to reach far into the interior with their 
commerce. The manner in which they have won the confidence of 
those with whom they deal has been one of the chief sources of their 
success. 39 The fact of the matter is that the Chinaman threatens, in 
the Philippines as in other parts of the Orient, to become the master of 
the entire field of trade and transportation except in so far as he is 
restricted from so doing. This dominance is what is really feared. 
Coupled with the prejudice against the Chinese in the United States, 
the hatred felt by the high class Filipinos toward him because of his 
commercial superiority has led to the extension of the exclusion laws 
to the islands and to their being made even more strict than in this 
country. Whether or not this exclusion is justifiable cannot, however, 
be fully determined until other factors are taken into consideration. 

The place of the Chinaman socially and as a citizen is important 
in determining his claim for free admission to the Philippines. Is he a 
desirable addition to the elements of population there? As a rule the 
Chinaman is content to leave political life alone as long as he is per- 
mitted to make a livelihood on an equality with others. The Chinese 

34 Ibid., pp. 862, 863. 
ffl Ibid., p. 863. 

36 Directory of China, Japan, the Philippines, etc. (1898), p. 499. 

37 Ibid., p. 531. 

38 Census of the Philippine Islands, vol. i, p. 39. Also Bulletin of Bureau of Labor, 
no. 58, May, 1905, p. 858. 

39 H. M. Wright, Handbook of the Philippines, pp. 218, 219. 
" F. W. Atkinson, The Philippine Islands, pp. 261-263. 
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will even submit to many repressive measures and not complain. 
They do not aim at citizenship as we understand that term in the 
United States. In the Philippines the Chinese are after profits pri- 
marily. They do, however, make homes and mingle freely with the 
Filipino races. Marriages with Filipino women are frequent. In fact 
the Chinese are often preferred as husbands. They make more money, 
are liberal with it. to their families, and they are sober and industrious. 40 
But in general the Chinese return to China to spend the profits they 
have accumulated in the islands, leaving no social impress upon the 
community in which they have lived except a negative one, unless the 
conclusion be accepted that the teaching of such habits as gambling, 
adulteration of goods, etc., constitute such an impression. In part 
this failure of the stronger race to greatly influence the weaker is due 
to the early and continued contact of the Filipinos with Europeans." 
Among the elements of the problem which require consideration are 
the racial differences and capacities of the Chinese and the Filipinos. 
The Chinese are described as frugal, industrious, persistent; the Malays 
and the Spanish as not so. 42 The contention is urged that the Filipino 
race is weak and lacking in virility. Thus stimulus is needed which 
the American will not supply by marriage, but which the Chinese will. 43 
The Chinamen of the Philippines are different from those of the laundry 
class in the United States. They can read and write. 44 " It must be tan- 
talizing for the keen, industrious Chinese to be almost on the soil of 

this Eldorado of lazy natives and high wages The Chinese 

make their own and their employers' fortunes, " writes one observer in 
describing the precautions taken and in criticising the manner in which 
the crews of the Chinese vessels are guarded to prevent their landing in 
the islands. 45 The Chinese coolies never refuse work, are reliable, and 
never complain, is the testimony of another. 46 The Chinaman "does 
not build up industries nor introduce improvements. He is a reaction- 
ary rather than a progressive character in both an industrial and a 

41 J. A. LeRoy, Philippine Life in Town and Country, pp. 36-38. 

42 A. J. Brown, New Era in the Philippines, p. 79. 

43 Ibid., pp. 82-87. 

44 Ibid., p. 80. 

45 An English Woman in the Philippines, p. 176. 

46 New Era in the Philippines, p. 34. 
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civic sense The Chinese opposes while the Filipino welcomes 

the introduction of labor saving machinery." 47 The Chinese cannot 
give incentive and initiative to the working people for they "do not 
possess the progressive qualities themselves. " iS Such are some of the 
varying estimates of the Chinese as workingmen and as citizens in the 
economic and political life of the people of the Philippines. Similar 
divergences in the estimates of the abilities and characteristics of the 
Filipinos are prevalent. "The Filipino is ready to adopt new ways 
of doing things." 49 The native labor is indolent and its efficiency 
lessened by a propensity to gamble. 50 The Filipinos are "ready to 
work for a sufficient inducement. " 51 " Our Filipinos have been faithful, 
without bad habits prejudicial to their integrity." They have made 
extraordinary progress in the industrial virtues. 52 The Filipino 
possesses "very little saving instinct." 53 "It only requires a little 
diplomacy to make these people (Filipinos) industrious." 54 All wit- 
nesses agree that the Filipino has a great knack of imitation and apti- 
tude for handling new kinds of machinery, etc. One employer accuses 
the Filipinos of being shirkful, sly, deceitful, devoid of energy, preferring 
lying to telling the truth, ignorant, lazy and lacking in judgment. 55 
Another speaks of them as without skill or desire to become skilled, as 
not efficient, systematic, rapid or trustworthy, and as hard to teach 
these qualities. 56 The variety of testimony considered seems to justify 
almost any conclusion. Much more could be offered, about half of it 
favorable and the rest unfavorable to the Filipino. One thing must be 
noted — the harshest words against the Filipino come from United 
States army engineers, men of army training and used to handling men 
in industry as soldiers are handled. Where the native has been studied, 
his peculiarities and demands considered, the words concerning him as a 

47 Bulletin of Bureau of Labor, no. 58, May, 1905, p. 862. 

48 Ibid. 

49 Ibid. 

50 Ibid., p. 864. 

51 Ibid., p. 866. 

52 Ibid. 

53 Ibid., p. 867. 

54 Ibid., p. 868. 

55 Mr. Holmes in Report of the Philippine Commission (1902), parti, pp. 153-158. 

56 Mr. Rice in Report of the Philippine Commission (1902), part i, pp. 257-258. 
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laborer are much more encouraging and support the hope that the 
islands can be rapidly and well developed without the importation of 
foreign labor. Writing in 1903, Mr. Taft says that as conditions settle 
the Filipino can be made a good laborer, not so good as the American or 
Chinese, but one with whom it will be possible to carry on great con- 
structive works." He cites statements from H. Krusi, vice-president of 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Company, who was successfully using 
native labor and who thought that though the Chinese would expedite 
the development of the islands, yet in the end they would do injury. 68 
It is worthy of notice that while Chief Engineer Holmes of the Philippine 
Commission was one of the most severe in his condemnation of the 
Filipino as a laborer, his successor, Major L. W. V. Kennon, has looked 
favorably upon their work. The Report of the Philippine Commission 
in 1906 is very optimistic of the future of native labor and sees the 
chief difficulty in securing competent supervision. The work of the 
Filipino on the railroads, in the shipyards, on the street railway lines, 
on the farms and in mining is upheld and praised. 59 "The Filipino 
expends energy enough to make the country a garden .... 
but it is not properly directed. " 60 

So much then for the respective merits of the native and the Chinese 
labor. The contentions over the question are so diverse as to preclude 
any dogmatic conclusions, but it is at least evident that the case against 
the Filipino has not been adequately and sufficiently proven. Hence 
he should be given a liberal opportuntiy to demonstrate whatever 
ability he may possess. 

The attitude of the natives toward the Chinese ought to be con- 
sidered in the adoption or rejection of a policy of exclusion. With few 
exceptions the Philippine inhabitants are opposed to the free admission 
of the Chinese. As early as 1903 Mr. Taft wrote that it would be a 
" great political mistake " to admit freely the Chinese laborers. 61 Indus- 
trially the natives hate the Chinese. 62 Dr. Victor S. Clark reports that 



' Report of the Philippine Commission (1903), vol. i, pp. 54, 55. 

1 Ibid. 

' Report of the Philippine Commission (1906), vol. ii, p. 69; vol. iii, p. 776. 

' Ibid., vol. ii, p. 496. 

: Ibid. (1903), vol. i, pp. 54, 55. 

! The Philippine Islands (Atkinson), p. 261. 
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" no Filipino was found, whether employer or employee, who wished the 
present exclusion policy amended." 63 Again he says, "All Filipino 
employers and employees interviewed .... were opposed to 
the admission of the Chinese on any terms;" and "a plebiscite of all 
persons in the Philippines would appear almost unanimous in favor of 
the present exclusion laws." 64 The native opposition, indeed, is not 
questioned. To a certain extent, therefore, the Filipino is imbued with 
the idea of developing the islands himself and for himself and unques- 
tionably it would be inviting political opposition for the United States 
to throw open the country to exploitation by any other race of laborers. 
In addition to the opposition of the Filipino people themselves to any 
change in the exclusion policy, the American merchants in general and 
many in particular are avowedly opposed to the free admission of the 
Chinese. It must be admitted, however, that there is a diversity of 
opinion among American employers, especially as between military and 
civil employers. The sugar planters unanimously oppose any change. 
The demand for the admission of the Chinese is analyzed as being con- 
fined to two principal sources and as being localized in these. The 
sources are the American employers just mentioned and the European 
employers, the latter, excepting those of the mercantile class, being 
practically unanimous against exclusion. 65 The shipbuilders are 
mentioned as being the most clamorous for the admission of the Chinese. 
The American Chamber of Commerce sent a representative to Washing- 
ton in 1903 to urge the modification or repeal of the exclusion laws, but 
to no avail. Since that time the agitation in this body has died down 
to a great extent. 66 The chamber of commerce also included the 
Spanish, English, and German interests. The principal points urged 
in favor of the desired admission of Chinese labor are: (1) Labor is 
scarce; (2) the Chinese are necessary for the business development of 
the islands in order through skilled labor to preserve certain industries 
already established and to enable others to be undertaken successfully 
against Chinese competition on the mainland, and through unskilled 
labor to build roads and public improvements and work in mines and 

03 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor no. 58, May, 1905, p. 861. 
M Ibid., pp. 896, 897. 
65 Ibid., pp. 862, 863. 
08 Ibid., p. 863. 
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agriculture especially in the thinly settled and remote districts; 87 (3) and 
finally the Chinese are necessary in order to make the Filipino work. 88 
Admittedly the manufacture of hemp and shipbuilding have suffered 
somewhat because of competition with China. This has been offset to a 
large extent, however, by the protective tariff of 1905 which is now in 
force. The necessity for unskilled labor is not made plain. And as 
for the presence of the Chinese being an incentive for the native to labor 
the burden of the testimony seems to show that the pressure of such 
competition forces the Filipino downward. According to an investi- 
gation made as early as 1593 the Chinese competition in the islands 
caused a cessation of native industry. 69 Testimony to the same effect 
has been previously cited in this discussion and was based on experience 
since American occupation. Besides the extreme scarcity of native 
labor is a difficulty which has apparently been overcome in large meas- 
ure, for in 1906 Mr. Dean C. Worcester, secretary of the interior for the 
Philippine Commission, states in his annual report that the supply of 
Filipino labor is abundant and satisfactory at very low prices. 70 Other 
testimony is plenty to show that employers can get all the native labor 
they desire and that they are constantly replacing the Chinese with 
natives as rapidly as the latter become sufficiently skilled. 

Subordinate to these more important considerations are objections to 
exclusion based on the difficulty of executing the policy due to the 
proximity of China and the desire of Chinese stowaways to land in the 
islands. 71 The idea is also urged that it is better for the Malay to let 
the coolie do the lower grades of work and the native himself aspire to 
higher things. 72 The debt to the Chinese for their having taught the 
natives long ago many of the things they now know about industry and 
commerce; 73 the contention that only by the admission of the Chinese 
can the United States ever be recompensed for what the islands have 
cost this country; 74 that the influx of the Chinese would really be a 

67 Report of the Philippine Commission (1902), part i, pp. 21, 22. 

68 Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, no. 58, May, 1905, p. 863. 

69 Census of the Philippine Islands, vol. i, p. 485. 

70 Report of Philippine Commission (1906), vol. ii, p. 69. 

71 Report of Philippine Commission (1902), pt. ii, p. 840. 

72 Philippine Life in Town and Country, p. 95. 

73 New Era in the Philippines, p. 82. 
71 Ibid., p. 87. 
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great source of revenue; 75 that the limited introduction of Chinese 
instructors in agriculture would better the present crude methods; 76 
and that the strict enforcement of the exclusion laws and the deporta- 
tion of unregistered Chinese invite opposition from powerful influences 
in the business community; 77 these reasons are all cited and involved in 
the efforts to modify or abolish the exclusion policies of the American 
and native governments in the Philippine Islands. And last but not 
least are the superficial observations of American and European travel- 
ers in the islands, most of whom judge from what the Chinaman has 
accomplished in the Straits settlements, Siam and other Asiatic tropics 
and come too hastily perhaps to the conclusion that the presence of the 
Chinese is imperative in the Philippines where such progress has not yet 
taken place. 78 The conclusions of Dr. Victor S. Clark, as expressed in 
his report on Labor Conditions in the Philippine Islands, are based 
on a personal study of the situation in 1905 and favor continued exclu- 
sion, relying for the maintenance and extension of industry on the 
present mechanic and operative population and the additions which are 
constantly being made to it from the ranks of the natives. Another 
recent student in the Philippines writes that "the business people most 
friendly to the Filipinos believe that the Chinese would hasten the 
economic development of the islands wonderfully, but admit that the 
Chinese are not necessary." A unique suggestion has been made to 
supply temporary demands for labor by five year importations of 
Chinese at good wages, with Filipino apprentices for every Chinese, the 
latter to be taxed $50 per head on admission, and the employer to be 
put under bond to return the Chinese to China at the end of the five 
years, by which time "there will be enough skilled Filipinos." 79 One 
is therefore justified in view of all the evidence in concluding that the 
admission of the Chinese, either freely or under moderate restrictions, 
would hasten the economic development of the islands. 

An element of growing importance in the consideration of the Chinese 
problem in the Philippines is that of labor organizations. The latter 

75 An English Woman in the Philippines, p. 176. 
78 The Philippine Islands, p. 177. 

77 Report of Philippine Commission (1903), vol. iii, p. 307. 

78 Cf . H. C. Stuntz' The Philippines and the Far East, pp. 265-283. 

79 Report of the Philippine Commission (1902), part i, pp. 9, 10. 
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have had a remarkable growth since American occupation and are 
particularly alert on the question of the admission of the Chinese. In 
addition to the arguments already advanced for exclusion they cite the 
following: (1) that it takes the Chinese laborer but one to two years to 
become a merchant, thus inviting a continual influx of low class labor 
and preventing a rise in the general conditions of labor; (2) that labor 
organization is spreading among the natives with good results and will 
do much toward making the Filipino an efficient workman; (3) and that 
the admission of the Chinese will forever prevent the opening of the 
United States markets freely to the Filipinos, for such a policy would 
mean American competition with Chinese labor. 80 

The most important of these observations is the last. One of the 
chief hopes of the Filipino since American occupation has been that of 
free trade with the United States. It has been continually advanced as 
the most effective and immediate method of stimulating development 
in the islands. Certain it is that in the present temper of the American 
people and their attitude toward competition with Chinese and Japanese 
labor, no thought of free trade with the Philippines could be entertained 
if the exclusion policy should be abated. The sentiment prevails in 
Philippine mercantile circles that the admission of the Chinese would 
constitute a permanent barrier to even favorable trade relations, and 
that of the two measures the latter would be most beneficial in the 
development of the islands. 81 Says one business man in the islands, 
"their (Chinese) admission would destroy our chance of tariff con- 
cessions from the United States — which is very much more important 
for the country." 82 As far as governmental relations are concerned it 
is alleged that without exclusion Chinese blood would soon predominate 
and America would soon have a Chinese dependency "from which we 
might well seek deliverance." 83 To what extent modifications of the 
present system of government would be necessary is nowhere outlined. 
Owing to the submissive and peaceful traits of the Chinese they prob- 
ably would not be great or radical. But the policy would change funda- 
mentally, for the present policy is, ostensibly at least, to make a self- 

80 Report of the Philippine Commission (1902), part i, pp. 21-23. 
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governing democracy out of the Filipino people. This end could not 
well be furthered by the influx of a large Chinese coolie population. 84 

One phase of the problem yet remains to be considered — that of the 
Chinese mestizo or halfbreed. As to the character of the mestizo 
opinions differ widely. The willingness of the Chinaman to intermarry 
wherever he goes has been notorious, and in the Philippines it is very 
marked. One writer remarks that Chinese infusion turns out sharp, 
intelligent, ambitious, but untrustworthy individuals. 85 Another says 
the Chinese mestizos are "the most progressive industrial force." 86 
In the testimony before the First Philippine Commission the halfbreeds 
are alleged to be "troublesome." 87 Mr. Atkinson claims that the 
children of Chinese husbands and native women are "energetic and 
superior to the pure Filipino in ability and force of character;" also 
that the mestizos are reputed to be the "keenest and shrewdest" of the 
population. 88 Mr. Brown states that the mestizo is virile, industrious, 
peaceful and law abiding, and that the Filipino race needs the stimulus 
of new blood. 89 Much other evidence pro and con could be cited, but 
enough has been given to enable a conclusion that the intermingling of 
the races, while not attended with the bad results which are so often 
apparent in the association of peoples more different in race, color and 
standards of life, is sufficiently undesirable to make its prevention a 
matter of some concern and effort. True it is that the characters who 
have given the United States the most trouble in the matters of govern- 
ment are not the native Filipinos who are anxious to see their country 
independent, but the Chinese mestizos such as Aguinaldo, Gomez, and 
others, able and active, but withal selfseekers. 

In summing up the results of this investigation, one may rightly con- 
clude that as far as racial, political and national interests are concerned 
the exclusion of the Chinese has been and continues to be a justifiable 
policy. From these sources must come the main support as yet for 
exclusion measures. From an economic point of view the policy of 
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exclusion is a questionable one, especially inasmuch as free trade with 
the United States has not been secured and is very uncertain, if not 
unlikely. The balance of the argument appears on the surface to be in 
favor of the admission of the Chinaman, at least under moderate 
restrictions. But even this conclusion may be taking snap judgment 
on the Filipinos. Their economic development since American occu- 
pation has been steady and accelerating in pace, even though still com- 
paratively slow. However, it has not been shown that the Filipino 
cannot develop the islands, nor can this now be shown. The native in 
the past ten years has had to learn the dignity of labor, the objects of 
labor. He has had to acquire wants in order to stimulate to earning 
activity. He has had, moreover, to shoulder part of the burden of 
planning for his country's future. Well indeed, if by far the greater 
number of witnesses may be credited, has the native met the demands 
laid upon him. Today the islands are looking forward to a more pros- 
perous future and to at least closer trade relations with the United 
States. To admit the Chinese now is to invite a disturbing social, 
political and economic factor into the life of the islands. Until the 
United States is herself willing to open her doors freely to the laborers 
of China and risk the encounter between Chinese and American stand- 
ards of life, it does not behoove this nation to invite a similar conflict 
between the Chinese and the Filipinos, the latter not having reached our 
standards, but hoping to do so and engaged in an earnest effort to 
accomplish this end. The present number of the Chinese is not a 
menace to peace and industry in the archipelago. They will soon be 
absorbed in the native population. The danger lies in the coolie class 
who in the struggle to advance themselves hinder the upward course of 
the Filipino. To best conserve and advance the political and economic 
interests of the future Philippine nation, therefore, the continuance of 
the present policy of exclusion seems advisable. 



